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The original plan of this paper included a general survey and 
critique of the leading tendencies in the study of politics during 
the last thirty or forty years. It was 'intended to compare the 
methods and results of the various types of political thought — 
to pass in review the historical school, the juridical school, the 
students of comparative government, the philosophers as such, 
the attitude of the economist, the contributions made by the 
geographer and the ethnologist, the work of the statisticians, 
and finally to deal with the psychological, the sociological, the 
biological interpretations of the political process. 

It would have been an interesting and perhaps a useful task 
to compare the scope and method of such thinkers as Jellinek, 
Gierke, Duguit, Dicey and Pound; the philosophies of Sorel and 
Dewey, of Ritchie and Russell, of Nietzsche and Tolstoi; to 
review the methods of Durkheim and Simmel, of Ward and Gid- 
dings and Small; of Cooley and Ross; and to discuss the devel- 
opments seen in the writings of Wallas and Cole. 

It would have been useful possibly to extend the analysis to 
the outstanding features of the environment in which these 
ideas have flourished, and to their numerous and intimate rela- 
tions and interrelations. It might have been possible to discuss 
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the influence of social and industrial development, of class 
movements and struggles, or of group conflicts in the larger 
sense; to examine the influence of urbanism and industrialism; 
of capitalism, socialism and syndicalism; of militarism, pacificism, 
feminism, nationalism. It would perhaps have been useful to 
offer a critique of the methods and results portrayed; to make a 
specific appraisal of the value of the logical, the psychological, 
the sociological, the legal and the philosophical and the histor- 
ical methodologies and their respective contributions to the study 
of the political. 

This task was abandoned, however, and reserved for another 
occasion, as it became evident that no such survey could be con- 
densed within reasonable limits. It seemed that our common 
purpose might be better served by a different type of analysis, 
aiming at the reconstruction of the methods of political study, 
and the attainment of larger results alike in the theoretical and 
the practical fields. 

Within relatively recent times the theory of politics has come 
in contact with forces which must in time modify its procedure 
in a very material way. The comparatively recent doctrine 
that political ideas and systems — as well as other social ideas 
and systems — are the by-products of environment, whether 
this is stated in the form of economic determinism or of social 
environment, constitutes a challenge to all systems of thought. 
It can be ignored only under the penalty of losing the locus 
standi of a science. Systems may justify themselves as sound- 
ing boards of their time, but what becomes of the validity of 
the underlying principles usually announced with dogmatic 
and authoritarian emphasis? 

Again, in our day the measuring scales of facts and forces 
have been made much finer and more exact than ever before in 
the history of the race. The measuring and comparing and 
standardizing process goes on its way, impelled by the hands of 
thousands of patient investigators who pursue the truth through 
the mazes of measurable and comparable facts. To what extent 
has this increased accuracy of measurement and facility in com- 
parison of standardized observation found its way into the field 
of the political? 
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Further, on the borders of politics there have appeared in our 
day many allied disciplines of kindred stock. Statistics and 
psychology, biology, geography, ethnology and sociology have 
all developed and continue to produce masses of material facts, 
of interpretations and insights, correlations and conclusions, 
often bearing, directly or indirectly, upon the understanding of 
the political process. We may appropriately raise the question, 
to what extent has politics availed itself of the researches and 
results of these new companions in the great search for the under- 
standing of the phenomena of human life? 

Certain suggestions as to ways and means by which the tech- 
nical and professional study of politics may be improved in quality 
and serviceability are worth some discussion. There is the 
question of a mechanism for the collection and classification of 
political material. In many ways politics has been outstripped 
in the race for modern equipment supplying the rapid, com- 
prehensive and systematic assembly and analysis of pertinent 
facts. For business reasons the collection of certain limited classes 
of legal data has been systematized, and the results are promptly 
placed before every student of the law. For business reasons 
certain types of industrial data are now collected in great 
quantities for the use of the business man. Some of the same 
work is done by various bureaus of the governments. Yet in 
the main the political machinery is still sadly defective. The 
best equipped research man in the best equipped institution of 
learning hardly has machinery comparable with that of the best 
lawyer in his office, or of the best engineer, or the expert of the 
large corporation, or the secretary of the chamber of commerce, 
or the research department of the Amalgamated Clothiers. 
The truth is that he often has no laboratory equipment at all, and 
curiously enough in these days of large scale organization, he 
labors single-handed, even when he discusses this characteristic 
feature of our civilization. In this respect the political and 
social sciences have been generally outstripped by the so-called 
"natural" sciences — now often dropping the "natural" — which 
are far better supplied with the personnel and facilities for 
research. 
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On a larger than individual scale, there is a lack of prompt 
and adequate collections of great classes of laws, orders and rules. 
The admirable collection of the New York State Library has 
been discontinued and the gap never filled. The same thing is 
true of municipal ordinances, collections of administrative 
regulations, and judicial data except for reported cases. On an 
international scale the field is scarcely touched. It is not to be 
expected that political data for scientific purposes should be as 
quickly gathered as crop reports or legal decisions, but need the 
data be as scantily and infrequently reported as is now the case? 

Further, the reasonably complete and prompt collection of 
material regarding the practical workings of political institutions 
is largely unorganized and only spasmodically assembled, often 
by propaganda agencies rather than by scientific bodies. How, 
for example, is material made available at present regarding the 
workings of the system of proportional representation, or the city 
manager plan of government? Chiefly by the haphazard, irreg- 
ular and unsatisfactory process of observation and compilation by 
inadequately equipped individual workers. There is neither fund 
nor personnel available for extended surveys of many important 
fields regarding which politics should speak with some authority. 

Only through the organized and persistent effort of many 
scholars can this defective situation be made a satisfactory one. 
With the cooperation of the various governmental agencies, of 
the several institutions of learning, and perhaps of private 
research funds, the workers in political science may be placed on 
a basis where necessary data and assistance will be available for 
technical use. But until then we limp where we might run. 

It is not impossible that political prudence might be more 
effectively organized than at present. By political prudence is 
meant the conclusions of experience and reflection regarding the 
problems of the state. This constitutes a body of knowledge 
which, though not demonstrably and technically exact, is never- 
theless a precious asset of the race. Of course it is not meant 
to suggest that all of this prudence is found with the professional 
students of politics — God forbid — but the initiative in the scien- 
tific assembly and analysis of this material may fairly be said 
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to be one of our tasks. Certainly this falls within no other 
domain. It seems desirable that this mass of information, 
analysis, conclusion, tentative and dogmatic, accumulated by 
the professional students of politics should be more fully known 
than at present. All other groups, professional and otherwise — 
and there are many new ones in the last generation — express 
their views upon all manner of questions of state; why not the 
student of politics who is usually most nearly disinterested in his 
point of view, more comprehensive in his investigation, and 
impartial in his conclusions? 

What is the judgment of the world's students of politics upon 
such problems as proportional representation, "the" or "a" 
League of Nations, freedom of speech under twentieth-century 
conditions, public ownership of public utilities — these only by 
way of suggestion? In many instances the counsels of profes- 
sional students of politics, or of political prudence, would be 
divided, particularly when class, racial or nationalistic issues 
were raised, but in many other instances they would be 
united. Even their divisions would presumably rest upon at 
least superficially scientific grounds, and would help to turn 
the organization of opinion upon carefully investigated facts 
and careful reasoning, rather than upon group interests 
awkwardly disguised in ill-fitting garb. But if professional 
students of politics cannot come together to discuss even the 
fundamentals of political prudence because of the fear of violent 
disagreement, should not that circumstance itself cause sober 
reflection as to their fundamental preconceptions; and might it 
not suggest remodelling and reorganization of their methods? 
Might it not point to the weak spot in their procedure and in 
time lead to its strengthening? 

That professional students of politics should upon all occasions 
and upon every transient issue rush to announce their theories 
and conclusions with an air of finality, is certainly not to be 
desired. But upon grave questions of long standing, where 
exhaustive inquiries have been made and all phases of a problem 
maturely considered, the professional opinion of special students 
has a certain value. Further, if students were equipped with 
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resources for exhaustive researches through expert commissions 
on occasional topics, such documented inquiries and the delib- 
erate findings based upon them might prove to be of very great 
use. Practical experience and observation do not lead to the 
conclusion that electorates or parliamentary bodies or adminis- 
trative agencies are waiting breathlessly for the pronouncements 
of political science associations; but on the other hand the same 
experience and observation do suggest that they would on 
many occasions welcome the very sort of information, analysis 
and tentative conclusions of political prudence that serious 
professional organizations of this type could supply. 

The broader the base of such a professional organization, the 
more effective it should be. An organization of many cities 
would be better than one, of many states than one, of many 
nations than one. For in the larger unit there is an opportunity 
for the elimination of the local, the class, the racial propagandas 
that have historically played so large a part in the formation of 
political theory. 

Finally the methods of politics, as of social science in general, 
are constantly in need of scrutiny and revision in order to avoid 
falling into a category that is neither scientific science nor prac- 
tical politics. Of the extent to which political theory has been 
conscripted in the service of class and race and group we have 
been admirably informed by Professor Dunning. A much 
earlier writer says: 

In law what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 

But that day perhaps is passing. The average man now pos- 
sesses an acid test for the authoritarian doctrines which in 
some earlier ages he would not have been permitted to discuss, 
or more probably would not have thought of discussing. He 
begins to realize that in the excitement of racial or religious or 
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class struggle, political theory is likely to become a pawn or 
piece in the larger game of military, pecuniary, or other group 
advantage. So it happens that we live in a time when social 
contrivances and control are employed more than ever before 
in systematic fashion, but also in a time when authority is chal- 
lenged as never before. At a time when political regulation is 
most comprehensive, political obligation is least firmly rooted. 

Sociology and social psychology offer material of the greatest 
value. Geography, ethnology and biology present facts and 
conclusions indispensable to a correct understanding of the 
political process, which tend to make the knowledge of that 
process less closely dependent upon authoritarian propaganda, 
and nearer the domain of scientific technology. 

Statistics increase the length and breadth of the observer's 
range, giving him myriad eyes and making it possible to explore 
areas hitherto only vaguely described and charted. In a way, 
statistics may be said to socialize observation. It places a great 
piece of apparatus at the disposal of the inquirer — apparatus as 
important and useful to him, if properly employed, as the tele- 
scope, the microscope and the spectroscope in other fields of 
human investigation. But whether politics has made full use 
of this new instrument of inquiry may be questioned. 

In the narrower sense, there are standard fields where polit- 
ical statistics are almost completely lacking. Notable examples 
in this country are our judicial and criminal statistics. In the 
field of operative statistics, measuring services on standardized 
bases, little has been done. It is a legitimate function of the 
political scientist to aid in the development of statistical sched- 
ules, and to ask for additional information which can be devel- 
oped only in this way. In the larger sense,. we have not yet 
surveyed the possibilities of statistical observation, and fitted it 
to the growth of the study of politics. 

Statistics, to be sure, like logic can be made to prove anything. 
Yet the constant recourse to the statistical basis of argument has 
a restraining effect upon literary or logical exuberance; and tends 
distinctly toward scientific treatment and demonstrable con- 
clusions. The practice of measurement, comparison, standard- 
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ization of material — even though sometimes overdone — has the 
effect of sobering the discussion. "We do not look forward, it 
is true, to a science of politics or of economics or of sociology 
based wholly and exclusively upon statistical methods and con- 
clusions. We know that statistics do not contain all the elements 
necessary to sustain scientific life; but is it not reasonable to 
expect a much greater use of this elaborate instrument of social 
observation in the future than at present? Is it unreasonable 
to expect that statistics will throw much clearer light on the 
political and social structure and processes than we now have 
at our command? 

Modern psychology also offers material and methods of great 
value to politics, and possibilities of still greater things. The 
statesmen and the politicians have always been psychologists 
by rule of thumb, and the political scientist and the economist 
have often tried to apply such psychology as their time afforded. 
The "natural" man of the Naturrecht school and of the classical 
political economy was described in the light of such information 
as the psychology of the day afforded. But undoubtedly Thorn- 
dike and others can tell us more about the genus homo than was 
given to Thomas Hobbes and Adam Smith. Even the psy- 
chologists — if we may accept the statements of some of them — 
have not always been strictly psychological in their method. 
The field wherein the physiologist and the behaviorist and the 
neurologist and the psycho-analyst and the biologist and the 
psycho-biologist are still busy evolving a method is a domain 
not yet reduced to constitutional order and government. But 
these new inquiries seem likely to evolve methods by which 
many human reactions, hitherto only roughly estimated, may 
be much more accurately observed, measured and compared. 

They are likely to assist in the evolution of methods and means 
by which new relations will be discovered, new modes of adapta- 
tion contrived, and the processes of social and political control 
substantially modified. They are already suggesting methods 
by which much more accurate measurement of the human per- 
sonality may be made, and much deeper insight into the social 
process be secured. Their work is likely to be supplemented by 
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that of group psychology; and somewhere along the line there 
may be developed the study of the political personality and pro- 
cess, and the aspects and bearings of political psychology, which 
has long existed in name and in practical fact, but not in sys- 
tematized form. We seem to stand on the verge of definite 
measurement of elusive elements in human nature hitherto 
evading understanding and control by scientific methods. In 
certain fields, such as those of education and medicine, the lines 
have already been thrust far out into the realm of what had 
always been charted as the Great Unknown. Psychology, of 
course, like statistics does not assume to set up the standards 
of social science, but is an instrument or method by which 
students in these fields may be materially assisted. 

It is not impossible that we may have, in addition to the broad 
observational study of unstandardizable forces and tendencies, 
playing so large a part in political prudence, a more basic study 
of measurable and comparable political reactions, of their 
strength and limitations, of their possibilities of adaptation and 
constructive organization. This more intensive study may help 
to solve: (1) the problems of preliminary political education, (2) 
of public education in the larger sense of the term, (3) of local 
political coordination and organization, and (4) of scientific 
technology. The statistical use of psychological material offers 
to the student of politics large areas hitherto unexplored, and 
insight into springs of political action up to this time only imper- 
fectly observed. 

From time to time the study of politics has been completely 
abreast with the current science of the time, as in the days of 
Aristotle, and from time to time has drifted away again into 
scholasticism and legalism of the narrowest type. Writers like 
Wolff and Thomasius, Suarez and Pufendorf , Woolsey and Sidg- 
wick, have left us great monuments of industry and erudition. 
They, like many others, were of great value in the general ration- 
alizing process of the time, but were sterile in the production of 
living theories and principles of political action. In our day the 
cross fertilization of politics with science, so called, or more 
strictly with modern methods of inquiry and investigation, 
might not be unprofitable. 
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In the study of international law, for example, may we not go 
behind treaties and conventions into a deeper study — not only of 
what are commonly called social and political forces, into dif- 
ferences of environment, language and culture — but also into a 
systematic examination of race and group loyalties and aver- 
sions, their genesis, strength, their modes of adaptation and 
organization? Instinctively the stranger is the enemy. But 
what has modern political science to say about the nature of 
this instinct and the possibilities of training, education and 
reorganization of it? What have the world's students of pol- 
itics and kindred sciences to say upon this problem, the solution 
of which bears so closely upon world organization and world 
peace? 

We have studied the urban problem in terms of "good" and 
"bad" government, of boss rule and reform, of innumerable 
mechanisms and contrivances ingeniously devised, but is it not 
possible to go more deeply into the basis of the city, scrutinize 
more accurately the social and political process of which the 
political is an integral part? Are the forces producing munic- 
ipal misrule inherently recalcitrant and insuperably unruly, or 
do we not fully understand the political reactions in the given 
environment, and how they may best be educated and con- 
structively adapted to new modes of life under the forms of the 
cooperative enterprise of democracy? 

In the study of public administration may we not add to the 
study of rules and laws and forms of procedure and control some 
deeper insight into the underlying factors affecting and condi- 
tioning personnel and organization and operation of large groups 
of men? Will not the methods of statistics and psychology be 
of service to us in the prosecution of such inquiries? 

In short, may we not intensify our study of the political man, 
the political personality, of his genesis, environment, reactions, 
modes of adaptation and training, and the groups of which he is 
a part, and of the complicated political process, to a point where 
the preconceptions of politics will be given a far more definite 
fact basis, and practical prudence a far surer touch in its dealing 
with the problems of state? 
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We may be reminded of the weird anthropology in the politics 
of Bodin and Montesquieu, or of Bluntschli's fearfully and 
wonderfully made "political psychology," in which he compared 
sixteen selected parts of the human body with the same number 
of organs of the body politic, or of the ambitious but abortive 
social physics of Comte, or of the array of organismic theories 
which Dr. Coker has so comprehensively catalogued — all these 
to point the danger of advancing beyond the line of strictly 
authoritarian or tendential and prudential politics. But on the 
other hand we may point to many penetrating studies in social 
and political organization. We may call attention to the sur- 
prising practical advances made by criminology and penology, 
and to the daily practical applications in social and industrial 
relations of information and methods drawn from the newer 
disciplines. 

Must we conclude that it is possible to interpret and explain 
and measurably control the so-called natural forces — outside of 
man — but not the forces of human nature? Or have we over- 
done "nature" and underdone "man" scientifically? Is there 
some fundamental line of division between the cultural, the 
humanitarian, the scholarly, the "learned", on the one hand, 
and the scientific (in quotation marks) on the other, so that 
their methods must be fundamentally different? Perhaps it 
is so. 

It is now nearly thirty years since the great naturalist Le Conte 
pointed out that art comes first, then science ; then science like a 
daughter helps the mother. Hitherto, said he, "Social art has 
advanced in a blind staggering way, feeling its way in the dark, 
retrieving its errors, recovering its fall." But this cannot longer 
be. He continues: "Science must be introduced into politics 
only as suggesting, counselling, modifying, not yet as directing 
and controlling." Science "ought to be strictly subordinate to 
a wise empiricism. She must whisper suggestions rather than 
utter commands." 1 

For our purposes it is not necessary or possible to read the 
future of social or political science. It is sufficient to say that 

1 In Brooklyn Ethical Association, Man and the State, 351-353. 
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we may definitely and measurably advance the comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy of our observation of political phenomena, 
and that the processes of social and political control may be 
found to be much more susceptible to human adaptation and 
reorganization than they now are. 

Here we are confronted, however, as at other points by the 
urgent practical necessity for better organization of our own 
professional research. It would be possible, both nationally 
and internationally, to coordinate much more closely the scat- 
tered undertakings in charge often of isolated observers and 
workers. The political research of our nation and of others is 
ill-organized, especially for a branch of knowledge that deals 
with organization and administration as one of its central topics. 
As a result, even though the available forces are small, there is 
some duplication of effort. There are large gaps left where there is 
no investigation made, and there is general lack of organized effort 
to break through the lines of political ignorance and prejudice. 
We lack comprehensive and forward looking plans, following 
which we might advance by measurable stages in certain direc- 
tions at least. If the mortality among students of politics is 
high because of the ravages of university administration and 
politics, there is all the more reason for husbanding carefully our 
resources, and making the most effective use of them. And if 
the endowment of political research is more difficult because it 
must compete with other objects touching less closely, or seem- 
ing to, the nerves of the social and political order, there is all the 
more reason for explicit statement of definite plans and for con- 
tinued pursuit of the means to carry them out under public or 
private auspices;. 

These suggestions are offered in conclusion: 

1. More adequate equipment for collection and analysis of 
political material; 

2. More adequate organization of the political prudence of our 
profession; 

3. The broader use of the instruments of social observation 
in statistics, and of the analytical technique and results of psy- 
chology; and closer regard to and relations with the disciplines 
of geography, ethnology, biology, sociology and social psychology. 
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4. More adequate organization of our technical research, and 
its coordination with other and closely allied fields of inquiry. 

Quite properly a bill of particulars might be called for, but 
this paper is only in the nature of a declaration, and specific 
statements are the next step in the case. What has been said is 
wholly vain unless it has been understood to emphasize above 
everything else the crying need for organization and coordination 
of effort both in general method and with specific reference to 
the activities of our professional societies. 

Science is a great cooperative enterprise in which many intel- 
ligences must labor together. There must always be wide 
scope for the spontaneous and unregimented activity of the 
individual, but the success of the expedition is conditioned upon 
some general plan of organization. Least of all can there be 
anarchy in social science, or chaos in the theory of political order. 



